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WINTER SHOW, ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 

NEW YORK 



PAINTINGS in oil and sculptures, all of them 
together less than 400 in number, stand for the 
most important exhibition held during the win- 
ter 1917-1918 in the United States. It is held in 
New York and includes 72 works by National Acad- 
emicians, 69 by Associates and 221 by artists not of 
the Academy. The reason the collection is so small 
belongs to a local and peculiar situation in mat- 
ters financial ; this has so worked out, under the 
management of the artists, that a fund has never 
been raised to build and endow an Academy suitable 
to the demands of the world of American art which 
has its center in New York. 

Whether the failure is due to the inferior busi- 
ness instinct of the artists in control of the Acad- 
emy or to the keenness of the moneyed men of the 
country who resent in artists any tendency to mo- 
nopolize the market by excluding others may be put 
to one side, the facts being as they are. Black 
clouds, however, it has been noted, are sometimes 
equipped with a silver lining and the relief in the 
case of the Academy, the silver undertone, consists 
in the very limitation of space that comes through 
lack of funds. For if analogies hold, the Academy, 
had it big palaces to dispose of like the Royal in 
London and the Salon in Paris, would instal as enor- 
mous, as dull, as weltering and boresome ex;hibi- 
tions as the British and French artists do in the 
capitals on the Thames and the Seine. 

If restriction of wall-space does not automatically 
produce quality instead of quantity in exhibits, at 
any rate it has a tendency to limit the amount of 
desperately stupid work! 

This winter's Academy may be cited as proof; 
for the general air of the exhibit is alert, if not 
positively brilliant, alive, if not marked by much 
imagination and certainly superior as to technical 
methods. As the peg on which the large Vanderbilt 
gallery hangs there is the seated portrait of Mr. 
Rockefeller, Senior, by John S. Sargent. It comes 
up to one's expectations — and that is a good deal 
to say when we have in New York an example of 
Sargent's work very difficult to rival, his por- 
trait of the late Mr. Marquand at the Metropolitan. 
The painter limns the aged oil magnate seated in 
an inconspicuous chair in profile, with hands folded 
on his lap, but the face turned forward and eyes 
raised. The gesture of hands and arms as well as 
the expression of the face suggest age, not at all 
the helplessness, rather the resignation of old age. 
Here Mr. Sargent repeats his triumph with the 
portrait of Marquand though he uses more colors. 
Notwithstanding that he has been refusing por- 
traits of late years there is no indication that his 
brilliant technique and delicate judgment have 
suffered. 

It happens that another portrait of Mr. Rocke- 
feller by Sargent is to be seen at the Knoedler 
Galleries in New York and comparisons are inter- 
esting. The other figure is profile throughout and 
the legs are not wrought with care; even the hands 
are not so lovingly painted; but in the painting 
the flesh tones of face and hands surpass the like- 
ness at the Academy. While the figure is not so 
agreeably placed on the canvas — something seems 
needed behind the chairback on the left of the can- 
vas to balance masses — the carnations are superior. 



Indeed it would be difficult to mention any living 
painter who can paint flesh as well. Taken as a 
whole the Academy portrait is the better, as por- 
trait, but in respect to the flesh tones it must yield 
to the other. 

There are other portraits at the Academy de- 
serving praise. Miss Cecilia Beaux exhibits one of 
the President of the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, in which she depicts Mr. Robert W. de Forest 
excellently and in genial mood. Smedley has a 
good upstanding likeness of Mr. Thomas Thatcher 
and De Witt Lockman a likeness of Eliot Clarke, 
Associate, while August Franzen presents a strik- 
ing "Admiral of the Fleet." Mr. Karl Anderson 
receives the Altman prize for a family group, 
"Mother and Five Sons," in which one regrets the 
studied awkwardness of composition, as if he had 
tried to reflect the natural naivete we find in old 
pictures. "Portrait of My Brother" by Sidney E. 
Dickinson fails terribly in color, for the painter 
has given his unlucky relative a tinge of cadaverous 
green. Mr. Mielziner has a head of Mr. William H. 
Shelton under the title "The Judge," an excellent 
likeness, and Cecil Clark Davis one of Mrs. Rufus 
Granger, remarkable for its intent gaze and charm. 

Our Indian brothers, descended from the oldest 
families of North America, elicit an uncommon at- 
tention this year from a dozen or so among the 
artists. Mr. Luis Mora generously presents us 
with a group of men, women and children ahorse 
and afoot "Somewhere in Arizona." What this 
bunch of red and Mexican brothers and sisters is 
doing we cannot guess and Mr. Mora does not tell 
us, but we can admire the variety of head and wild- 
ness of feature in the assemblage and note the 
gay, strong colors of garments and marvel how 
like Spanish gypsies and Moriscoes these brethren 
and fellow voters are. Then there are Mr. Wm. 
F. Kline, to show us the Aztec sculptor who wrought 
in hard granite the reliefs on the Calendar Stone 
found in Mexico City, and Mr. Blumenschein who 
shows a leaf taken from "An Indian's Life" and Mr. 
Eanger Irving Couse who depicts a single denizen 
of Taos pueblo, alternately fishing with a home- 
made rod and cooking at an open-air hearth. Here 
comes Mr. Ufer from Chicago with two Indian 
women marching profile, bearing bravely decorated 
vases of pueblo manufacture on their heads — not 
comely women exactly, but apparently portraits, to 
which the artist has appended the somewhat cryptic 
title "Her Daughter." 

Mr. T. van Soelen presents a couple of old 
Mexican dames, "Gossips," imparting social news 
one to the other across an adobe wall, and Mr. 
Mathias Sandor shows us one fagade of the pueblo 
of Wolpi in Arizona. Mr. Berninghaus sends "A 
Shower on the Mesa" and "The Sage-Brush Trail," 
while Mr. Rungius, the painter of animals, gives us 
landscape and bear in "The Haunt of the Grizzly" 
and as usual Mr. Albert Groll, N.A., does not fail 
us, for he sends "Cathedral Spires, Colorado," and 
an Arizona view called "And the Sun Went Down." 
So that perhaps never before has an Academy ex- 
hibition contained so many canvases representing 
Indians and the Indian-haunted corners of the 
republic. 

Nor are the sculptors behind. Look at the fierce 
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redskin of Mr. Paul Manship, with his broadly 
modeled face and hair like a primitive Chaldsean or 
Hivite or Etruscan, bending his bow against an 
American prong-horned antelope the other side of 
the room, ay, and hitting the poor little beast, too, 
winging it behind the right upper foreleg, the ante- 
lope itself, in the archaic style of its modeling, being 
a direct offshoot of primitive Lydian or ^gean 
sculpture. Mr. Manship is full of go and humor, so 
that his excursions back into the dawn of sculpture 
are pleasant indeed! See in his "Dancer and 
Gazelles" the quaint charm of the dancer's gesticu- 



lation and the way in which the composition forms 
a silhouette quite delightful after its own kind! 
Miss Malvina Hoffman takes the Shaw Memorial 
Prize for two figures rushing along like Cot's fa- 
m.ous lovers in the old painting. Mr. Aitken's "Pan" 
has seized a mermaid who agonizes in the fearful 
grasp of the goat-footed god. Mr. Sanford offers 
a dancer poised on tiptoe with one leg out in the 
Prussian goosestep. Mr. Grafiy is represented by an 
excellent head of Paul Bartlett, the sculptor. The 
sculpture this time forms a decided element in the 
general excellence of the Winter Academy. 



"AVE MARIA" AND "DR. FELIX ADLER" 

By Douglas Volk, N.A. 

(See frontispiece and opposite page) 



THE question whether one should paint always 
directly from the life or from the object inan- 
imate, or whether, having possessed oneself of 
the exact appearance of the matter to be painted, 
one should retire to the studio and paint from mem- 
ory with the aid of such data as the sketch-pad may 
supply, is one that leaves a good many artists cold. 
They are more inclined to paint than to speculate, 
act than theorize. They are apt to be robust, 
enterprising, downright; no friends of painting 
to show off profundity in the painter or of attempt- 
ing to make people believe they are path-breakers 
in art who have a god-given genius to see through 
mountains and around the corner as no others may. 
Of such wholesome, direct and energetic artist folk 
comes Douglas Volk, painter, son of Leonard Volk, 
sculptor. His "Ave Maria" will be found as frontis- 
piece in this number, together with the portrait of 
a man as a further example of his manner. It is a 
remarkable example of profundity of expression, 
it connotes the rapture and religious adoration the 
chosen subject suggests. 

Mr. Volk was born "down East" in 1856 and 
studied in Paris where Gerome was not only a 
successful painter but a teacher of art and the 
principal defender of the good old Dutch and French 
and German fashion in pictures called genre, espe- 
cially of that section called historic genre. Anecdote, 
historical or otherwise, seemed worth while, more 
especially because the naive public liked it 'passing 
well. But it was not necessary to follow Gerome to 
the point of imitation, since the host of teachers 
and critics and pupils provided the antidote; but 
at any rate the young American learned, in the 
school where Gerome came to quiz, that the order- 
ing, the lay-out of a canvas is one thing, the relation 
borne by figures one to the other or to certain 
well-worn backgrounds is another thing important 
for the production of a good picture. He was initi- 
ated into the traditions of sound drawing; in prac- 
tice as well as in the course of his activities as a 
teacher of art he has always upheld the slow but 
careful progress of student and canvas instead of 
the short cuts to perfection offered by impatient 
men. 

Returning to America in the seventies, Mr. Volk 
shared with many other artists a feeling against the 
Academy of Design because of its narrow views. 



a view shared by a handful of Academicians, so 
that the starting of the Society of American Artists 
in 1880 as a more liberal organization of the paint- 
ers and sculptors met his approval arid he joined 
the new gild. But the protest that Society embodied 
having had its effect, he became an Associate of 
the Academy in 1898 and in the following year 
Academician. 

As the son of a sculptor Douglas Volk leans to- 
ward perfection of form rather than showiness of 
color and instinctively turns away from the 
shadowy, the romantic, the dramatic effects pro- 
duced by the mysterious and obscure. He likes 
well-defined, clear-cut outlines and figures firmly 
detached from the background. 

Interested in the Colonial days, he has painted 
such anecdotes as "Accused of Witchcraft," now at 
Washington in the Corcoran and later on "The Fur 
Trading Period," mural in the court house at Des 
Moines, Iowa, also attractive compositions in which 
fair Puritans, stern, lanky-jawed settlers and the 
Indians of Fenimore Cooper figured; likewise ideal 
figures like "Reverie" in the art gallery of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, "Among the Lilies" for the 
National Arts -Club, New York, "Maiden's Reverie" 
at Pittsfield, Mass., the town where he was born. 
It would be a long list to specify all the medals 
and prizes awarded for his many simple, straight- 
forward and agreeable compositions from 1893 to 
the present time. One may note three gold medals 
in 1907, 1910 and 1915 from the Carolina Art Asso- 
ciation, the Arts Club of New York and the Na- 
tional Academy of Design respectively, and a fourth 
from the Panama-Pacific Exposition. At the same 
time he was more or less occupied with portraits. 
Thus in 1915 he won the Maynard Portrait Prize 
at the Academy. In all likelihood the portrait of 
Dr. Felix Adler reproduced here is the most suc- 
cessful of all those he has done hitherto, not except- 
ing that of his young daughter in the Memorial Art 
Gallery at Rochester, N. Y. This is not only a 
remarkably good likeness of a remarkable man who 
is known as a thinker and educator but as a piece 
of painting it represents high-water mark for 
Douglas Volk, since it shows the unconynon ability 
of the artist not only as a psychologist but as a 
masterly wielder of the brush. 



